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W. Sanders Fiske Collection Height 64 in, 


A DUTCH BOY AND GIRL 


White earthenware, decorated with coloured glazes. The Girl is marked 
R. Woop impressed Made by the elder RALPH Woop About 1770 


a Probably modelled by John Voyez from French originals 


70 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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Ss. W. WOLSEY 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, UTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


FINE QUALITY OAK CARVED CABINET OF SIX FOLDING DOORS 
ENCLOSING CUPBOARDS, EXCELLENT COLOUR AND CONDITION 
5 FEET 6 INCHES WIDE, 5 FEET 6 INCHES HIGH, | FOOT 6 INCHES DEEP 





om 


71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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VISIT TO THE 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES 


has been declared, so says a recent Charivarian 

paragraph, and the pronouncement carries with 
it an illustration giving Punchesque reasons for that 
probability ; whether the mercenary motives of profit 
and loss prevail so much with private buyers of antique 
silver, furniture, china, paintings, and other works of 
art, or whether other persuasive promptings play their 
part, it remains true that judicious purchases can be made 
which will give a security equal to, if not greater than, 
other investments well up to gilt-edge standards ; albeit 
with the absence of the eloquence of dividends, a corres- 
ponding absence of taxation, and with progressive 
narrowing of the margin between them, inexperienced 
buyers will show wisdom by adding to their own judgment 
the advice of those to whom have accrued the reputation 


\ NTIQUES will command high prices after peace 





INSIDE 


marked, which of course has added very greatly to its 
value from the collecting point of view. It may have 
been forgotten by many that some early peoples valued 
silver more than gold, this being the case in ancient 
Arabia and some of the earlier tribes in Germany, and 
as late as the XVIIth century silver and gold were 
valued equally in Japan. By reason of the enormous 
amount of silver mined it even lost its relative value to 
gold, which for centuries varied between 10 and 15 to 1. 
The silver question has been a difficult one for America, 
which made itself responsible to take great quantities 
every year for the purpose of trying to keep up and 
stabilize its relative value to gold. Its use in the Arts 
is well known, and articles produced were marked with 
the year of their make by certain centres in this country, 
namely, London, Birmingham, Chester, Edinburgh, 





OUTSIDE 


IRISH RELIQUARY, GALWAY, 1691-1700 
In the possession of S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 


of sound qualifications and integrity. Many must be the 
imprudent who have so failed, and may be constrained, 
like Luis de Vargas, who had other reasons for so doing, 
to keep “‘an open coffin by his bed, lay in it often” 
and remember the sins of omission. 

The Antique Galleries that are being referred to in 
these pages this month are dealers in silver, gold and 
jewellery, which appeals indirectly in different ways to 
everyone, young and old, rich and poor. From the 
earliest ages silver has been in use in every form— 
utilitarian and as a means of exchange—though in latter 
years losing the position that it held through the enormous 
output of the silver mines and having to give place to 
gold as the standard of exchange. As regards its use for 
ornament and utility, it was found necessary for the pro- 
tection of the ignorant and unwary to have it dated and 


Glasgow and Dublin—six other assay offices having 
been closed for some years. The maker’s mark was 
instituted circa 1363, the date mark running for cycles 
of 20-26 years, the cycles varying between the various 
assay offices, dating from 1438. The Sovereign’s mark, 
the Lion Pasant, was introduced as early as Edward I, 
1300, and the Sovereign’s head was used for plate charged 
for duty from 1784 until 1890. The actual maker’s 
mark appearing on silver, and carefully recorded adds, 
of course, greatly to its worth from the collecting point 
of view. The quantity of silver in use is enormous, and 
the value of any particular maker and the year naturally 
varies according to the demand by collectors or even 
fashion ; pieces of the best periods hold their price, 
and at the present time it is well known that fine pieces 
are considered really good investments which will realize 
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ELIZABETHAN SALT CELLAR & COVER 
1563-64 
In the possession of S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond 
Street, W.1 


later at increased values. There is nothing more beautiful 
than silver for home use, but householders with a limited 
staff do not always see eye to eye with the collector, 
who does not have to keep it in its pristine condition. 





STRAP WORK CUP AND COVER, 
Jno. Lesage 

In the possession of Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street, 
Mayfair, W.1 


1732, by 
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To assist those who are responsible, it is helpful to have 
air-proof cabinets and cases. The dealers whose silver 
is illustrated and written about in this article are in 
most part firms of long standing, the proprietors being 





BALL-SHAPED KETTLE, STAND, LAMP 
AND TRAY, 1727, by Giles Sympson 
In the possession of Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street, 
Mayfair, W.1 


experts. All the galleries are well worthy of a visit, and 
the stocks can be viewed without any feeling that to do 
so one must be prepared to buy: the dealers know that 
vie wing will mean collecting later. The first firm referred 
to is S. J. Phillips of 113 New Bond Street, the shop so 
well known to all who walk up that thoroughfare 
on the left hand side, galleries which for size one would 
believe contain the most choice and rarest stock 
of Old English and Continental silver and jewellery 
anywhere. 

They have at present a remarkable early Galway 
reliquary in the form of a diptych ; this interesting object, 
the only one of its kind known to exist, is a personal or 
private reliquary and was worn either by priest or private 





PLAIN MOULDED CANDLESTICKS, 1727, Thos. Walker 
INKSTAND, 1728, Abraham Buteux 
In the possession of Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street, Mayfair, W.1 
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SET SIX QUEEN ANNE TABLE CANDLESTICKS, London, 1705-6, Benjamin Pyne 
In the possession of Crichton Bros., 22 Old Bond Street, W.1 


individual. The arms on the small shield which formed 
part of the clasp are those of the old Galway family of 
Martyn of Tulira ; the interior of the reliquary formerly 
contained a wax medallion of Pope Innocent XII, thereby 
dating the piece as probably between 1691 and 1700. It 
is recorded in Jackson’s Goldsmiths and their Marks, 
page 705, and is the piece from which the example of 
the mark is taken. So far as is known there exists only 
one other example of plate bearing the same mark—the 
silver mounts of a sword until recently in the possession 
of the City of Galway. When open it is 3} inches high 
by 44 inches across. Another piece is the most lovely 





TRAY, 1807, makers T. Hannan and J. Crouch, 20 in. 
In the possession of The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., 
112 Regent Street, W.1 


Elizabethan silver gilt salt cellar and cover, London, 
1563-64, one of the rarest pieces in existence. 





TIGER-WARE JUG, Elizabethan, 1567 BOWL, 1720, J. White 


In the possession of The Goldsmiths and Silver- In the possession of The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., 
smiths Co., Ltd., 112 Regent Street, W.1 112 Regent Street, W.1 
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ONE OF A PAIR TUREENS, George II, by Paul de Lamerie, 
1750 
In the possession of Spink and Son, Ltd., King Street, St. James’s 


The pieces illustrated from Percy Webster’s collection 
are unusual and rare, the known pieces by Buteux, 
Sympson and Lesage being very few. The cup and 
cover, 1732, by Lesage weighs nearly 80 ozs., and is of 
strap work; the kettle, stand, lamp and tray is a 
piece of 1727 by Giles Sympson; the inkstand by 
Abraham Buteux is a fine old piece, and the Dublin 
candlesticks by Thos. Walker are lovely examples of 
1727, only 6} inches in height. 

Crichton Bros., of 22 Old Bond Street, is a name to 
conjure with in old silver, and we are permitted to show 
six Queen Anne Table Candlesticks from their collection. 
These were made in London by Benjamin Pyne in 
1705/6, and it is interesting to note that his productions 
followed the English tradition in design, due, no doubt, 
to the fact that he was not a Huguenot. It is also of 
great interest to know that the Pyne family have been 





COFFEE POT, George I, London, 1718, by Richard Watts. 
SUGAR CASTOR, by Paul de Lamerie, London, 1719 
In the possession of Spink and Son, Ltd., King Street, St. James’s 
S.W.1 












CASTORS, by Andrew Raven, London, 1705/6 
In the possession of Bruford and Son, High Street, Exeter 


manufacturing silversmiths for two and a half centuries, 
the firm still being in existence. 

The Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd., 
whose great and beautiful galleries at the bottom of 
Regent Street are known the world over, have sent us 
three pieces for illustration typical of their collection of 
antiques. The tiger-ware jug, with gilt mount, date 
Elizabeth, 1567, maker’s mark ‘ W.C.” over a pig, is 
illustrated in Jackson’s Book, page 101. This is an 
excellent specimen with typical decoration of the 
Renaissance style. The bowl, date George I, 1720, maker 





CUP, James I 
In the possession of Bruford and Son, High Street, Exeter 
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GOLD CUP AND COVER, 1801, by Nicholas Hearnden 
In the possession of Frederick Berry, Ltd., Piccadilly, W.1 


J. White, is a splendid specimen of its type, made by one 
of the most successful silversmiths of his time, and bears 
the Britannia Standard Hall marks. The tray, date 
George III, 1807, makers T. Hannan and J. Crouch, is 
decorated with an engraved design of medallions and 





PAIR CASTORS, 16098, by Joseph Sheene of Lombard Street 
In the possession of Walter H. Willson, 28 King Street, St. 
James's, S.W.1 





CANDLESTICKS. Two of a set of eight, London Mark, 
1738, by Edward Feline 
In the possession of Holmes (Jewellers) Ltd., 2g Old Bond Street, 
W.1 


floral ornamentation, has a threaded border and the centre 
is further embellished with a beautifully executed Coat 
of Arms of the period. The work on this tray is very 
exceptional, and it really constitutes a “ picture’ on 
silver. 

Spink and Son, Ltd., of King Street, St. James’s, 
whose galleries in Piccadilly were known to generations, 
permit us to illustrate three pieces from their collection 
—one of a pair of soup tureens with silver linings by 
that famous and great artist Paul de Lamerie ; these 
pieces carry the crest of Lord Anson, one of the Lichfield 
family ; then a lovely sugar castor by the same maker, 
but early 1719 ; and a coffee pot with a side handle by 
Richard Watts of London, 1718. 

We have the privilege of illustrating three pieces of 
Bruford of Exeter and Eastbourne, the first address 
being known to all in the West Country and visitors to 
Devon and Cornwall. The pair of Queen Anne castors 





SWEETMEAT BOX, Charles II, London, 1666. Maker’s mark 
“R. S.”” between mullets 
In the possession of Harman and Co., Ltd., 177 New Bond Street, 
W.1 


are by Andrew Raven of London, 1705/6, one 6 inches 
high and the other 3} inches. Both have the same Arms 
engraved, the unusual thing about them is that the tops 
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slide off ; we have very rarely come across this type. The 
font-shaped cup, James I, is very unusual. There must 
have been a reason for this cup made by the maker of 
the royal communion plate in the Tower of London, as 
it is very similar to one in possession of the Portsmouth 
Corporation. It is in good condition, with excellent 





CANDLESTICKS. Four solid Cast, by John Milne, 1740 
In the possession of the Sussex Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, Brighton 


marks. There are other font-shaped cups similar to the 
one here illustrated, the known one of 1500 being sold 
for ten thousand pounds and two others of later dates 
four and five thousand pounds respectively. This dated 
1622 bears the maker’s mark, a tree between C.C. 

The gold cup and cover belonging to Frederick 
Berry, Ltd., of 25 Piccadilly is a very beautiful piece ; of 
solid 22-carat gold, it was made by Nicholas Hearnden 
of London in 1801. 

The pair of castors from Walter Willson’s galleries 
in King Street, St. James’s, are very early 1698, made 
by Joseph Sheene of Lombard Street. They are of 
lighthouse shape with a rope edge. Holmes (Jewellers), 
Ltd., of 29 Old Bond Street, have some nice antique 
silver, and the eight candlesticks, two of which we 
illustrate, are most unusual; London hall mark 1738 
and by that known artist Edward Feline. These sticks 
came from the Old Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 
and bear the Duke’s Arms ; this set is certainly unusual, 





CAUDLE CUP, embossed, Stuart Period, 1682, 3} in. 
In the possession of the Old House, High Street, Seaford, Sussex 


particularly of this period. The Norfolk sale included 
more candlesticks than one can ever remember at one 
sale, and this was the only set of eight. The Sussex 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths of Brighton have sent some 
nice Irish pieces, Dublin ; a set of four candlesticks, solid 
cast by John Milne, circa 1740; and the pair of sauce 





SAUCE BOATS By Jos. Jackson, 1780 
In the possession of the Sussex Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, Brighton 


boats by Jos. Jackson, circa 1780, capacity } pint. It 
gives us much pleasure to show a piece from Mr. W. J. 
Wood, the Old House, Seaford ; the caudle cup is of 
the Stuart Period, embossed and the date mark, 1682, 
weighing 7 oz. 12 dwt. 

We are very glad to show a piece belonging to that 
old-established house Harman and Co. (1760) of 177 New 
Bond Street. The sweetmeat box was made in the sixth 
year of Charles II’s reign, London make ; perfectly plzin, 
oval, it’s a fine English piece of silver, appealing in every 
way because of its simplicity of design. It is undoubtedly 
very rare. 

The Warwick vase, a fine specimen, belongs to E. L. 
Fitzroy of Norris Street, Haymarket, and is one of a pair. 





ONE OF A PAIR OF WARWICK VASES, in Sheffield 
plate, exact copy, circa 1825 
In the possession of E. L. Fitzroy, 11 Norris 
Haymarket, S.W.1 


Street, 


People forget things ; the original vase, Roman of course, 
was found and brought to this country by Sir William 
Hamilton ; it was smashed by a maniac and repaired, 
and now is usually on view at the British Museum. 
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JOSEPH DUVIVIER 


CHINA PAINTER OF CHELSEA AND TOURNAI. PART II 








Fig. I. CHELSEA RED ANCHOR SWEET DISH 


assisting his master in the production especially 
of those services decorated entirely in camaieu 
rose which were so popular in those days. 

We know from a letter written by Wedgwood to 
Bentley on September 1st, 1770, and from a later letter 
dated November 30th, that O’Neale was then being 
employed by them at Chelsea, that he copied from the 
“ antique,” and “‘ worked quick.” We can therefore 
assume that whilst he was employed by Sprimont he was 
doing very similar work, and must have had assistance in 
preparing the several pieces for large services. It is the 
author’s belief that in the following dish we have an 
excellent example where Joseph was given the task of 
preparing the ground work (Fig. I). 

- Examine the figures: long-bodied but with the 
addition of those curiously brimmed hats, typical of the 
Continental taste of the period, and many characteristics 
comparable to his signed work shown in the first illus- 
tration of Part I of this article. 

At the date when this plate was manufactured Joseph 
would have been about sixteen years of age, and we must 
remember that artists were prodigies in those days, even 
more frequently than is the case to-day. It is very unlikely 
indeed that the Masters would have failed to have availed 
themselves in the fullest possible measure of their pupils’ 
abilities, particularly because much of this finer work 
was paid for on “ piece-rate ’’ wages. 

The two enlargements (Figs. II and III) are taken 
respectively from a fairly early red anchor period bowl 
in the Schreiber Collection, No. 168, and from a 
Tournai plaque from the Vermeesh Collection, Musée 
Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 


: S Joseph progressed in his training, we find him 


Part I appeared in Apollo, January issue 1940 
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In the one you see a camel, two mules, a horse and 
Persian attendants, and in the other a mule and a camel, 
both similarly laden, and a horse ridden by an Abyssinian, 
who is directing his long-bodied slaves in the unloading 
of the vessel at the quayside. 

The similarities are very striking, and I believe that 
here you have more than the simple influence of one 
factory on another, and that it was in fact also the direct 
influence of the father on the son. 

_ There are certain marks on the Chelsea bowl which 
might indicate that William Duvivier was the artist who 
painted it, but I have preferred to rely more on the 
general result of my researches here and in Belgium for 
a picture of what this artist’s work is likely to have been. 
We shall have to wait, however, for more positive 





Fig. IV 
From Mr. Allen’s Bequest at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fig. II 
Enlargement from a fairly early red anchor period bowl in the Schreiber Collection, No. 168 
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Fig. IIT 
Enlargement from a Tournai plaque from the Vermeesh Collection, Musée Cinquantenaire, Brussels 
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Fig. V 
Mr. Herbert Allen’s Bequest to the Victoria and Albert Museum 


evidence before we can be absolutely assured on this 
point. 

Figs. IV and V show one of a group of three 
tureen-stands from Mr. Herbert Allen’s bequest to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and a Tournai dish for 
comparison. 

We have here, grouped round a central panel of insects, 
a number of English and Continental wild-fowl, with all 
the characteristics of our artist. 

There is much Tournai porcelain to be found with 
this style of decoration, and whilst I should have preferred 
to have been able to illustrate a plate with a painting of 
the bustard, this one from the museum at Brussels has 
sufficient evidence of identical brush-work to act as a 
comparison. t 

We will now turn our attention to those compositions 
from the “‘ sop Fables ” which make their appearance 
at Tournai shortly after the return of Joseph in 1763, and 
we must ask ourselves the question why it was that he 
did not assist in the production of similar types of 
decoration whilst he was working in England. 

He was certainly quite capable of doing so towards 
the end of his sojourn, when he was in his twenty-third 
year, but we also happen to know that there is no men- 
tion in any Chelsea sale catalogue after 1756 of any 
specimens with this type of decoration, although there 
are several references amongst the private sales and those 
of the independent enamellers. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion that the 
original fable painter must have died early in the year 
1755, and so far all the evidence supports the assumption 
that he may have been William Duvivier. We are 
offered further evidence in two facts : first, of course, the 
1756 catalogue would refer only to 1754/5 porcelain ; 
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secondly, there is no subsequent china from any Conti- 
nental or English factory by the same hand. Should 
a third piece of evidence be required, then it may surely 
be found in the fact that in the first Chelsea—Derby sale 
catalogue of 1770 no less than 18 per cent. of the items 
consist of various forms of modelled fable candlesticks 
also by a Natif of Tournai—the well-known sculptor, 
Nicholas Joseph Gauron. 

The death of this artist must have been a very severe 
blow to the factory, and to hide the evidence of his loss, 
the great demand for this type of decoration was passed 
on to such eminent enamellers as Thomas Hughes. It 
is certainly our opinion that O’Neale also went to work 
at his atelier after the completion of his contract with 
Josiah Wedgwood. 

The author is unaware of any Chelsea porcelain with 
this type of decoration after this date which bears the 
factory mark. 

We have then found many reasons why Joseph’s 
handcraft is not found on red anchor or gold anchor 
period Chelsea china in this style of decoration, and 
finally we have to remember that on Lady Day 1762, 
Sprimont’s health had so far deteriorated that he was 
forced to retire to a house called ‘‘ The Moore’s Head,” 
on Richmond Hill, and we can in fact directly connect the 
ebb and flow of his health with the movements from and 
to the factory of both Continental and other artists. No 
doubt Joseph’s return to his native city was directly 
attributable to this move of Sprimont’s. 

This great porcelain manufacturer spent seven years 
at his Richmond home and finally was removed to his 
father-in-law’s house in Knightsbridge, where he died 
on June 22nd, 1771. 

During the whole of this period there was a rapid 
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Fig. VI. TOURNAI TEAPOT WITH FABLES, 1763-71 


decline in the business at Chelsea. Sprimont’s personal 
library and belongings were sold in London, and many 
valuable books and drawings, from which the “ sop 
Fable ’’ and other compositions were made, passed into 
the hands of Thomas Hughes, Giles, Wedgwood, O’Neale, 
and other enamellers. 

The final blow to Joseph was the loss of his wife at 
Chelsea. The burial register reads as follows : 

“Jan. 31st, 1762, buried Elizabeth Duvivier, aged 24, 
in the Churchyard—her head one foot from the back of the 
—— side one foot from the north wall of the Church- 
yard. 

He was thus left with his infant daughter, Amelie, 
less than two years of age, to provide for, and the very 
gloomy prospect for the continuation of the porcelain 
trade at Chelsea. He decided, therefore, very wisely, to 
see what Monsieur Peterinck had to offer him in Tournai. 

It is unlikely that the lost records of the Chelsea 
factory will ever come to light. In those documents 
deposited at the Law Courts in 1773 there rested no 
doubt all the substantiating proofs which we require for 
this short biography, and many others. There are some 
who see in examples of the so-called “‘ Warren Hastings ”’ 
service, produced somewhat late in the red anchor period 
1752/9, evidences of this artist’s brushwork, but I have 
examined nearly sixty pieces by the aid of lantern slides 
with a magnification to 100 diameters and cannot see any 
similarity whatsoever. 

That Joseph was fully aware of the great attractions 
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that fable decoration held for the general art-loving public 
is perhaps best exemplified by the illustration of the 
very beautiful teapot which was produced probably 
during the first year of his return to Tournai (Fig. VI). 
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Fig. IX., Signatures of JOSEPH DUVIVIER and 
FIDELLE DUVIVIER, showing a distinct family 
caligraphy 


It is painted in brilliant polychrome, and is worthy 
of minute examination. It has the general influences of 
the fable books, of course, but more especially those of 
the painters Pillement, William Duvivier, and O’Neale. 
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VII and VIII. AN ; 
the Traveller who has taken refuge up the tree which bears resemblance to the face of AEsop (Fig. VII) 


Figs. 


The author has a cup and saucer with exactly similar 
birds, and in the above illustrations from an unmarked 
Chelsea gold anchor vase, the face of AEsop bears com- 
parison with that of the traveller who has taken refuge 
up the tree (Figs. VII and VIII). 

The painting on this vase was composed directly from 
Francis Barlow’s ‘“‘ Aesop Fables,”’ published in 1687, 
No. LXXXVII, “‘ The Bear and the Two Travellers,” 
and has the appropriate moral : 


““What was’t he whispered in his eare quoth he 
He bad me shun a treacherous friend like thee.’’ 


This vase is also painted in brilliant polychrome, and is 
either O’Neale’s work or possibly a very careful copy of 
his work by Fidellé Duvivier, in all probability from the 
Thomas Hughes atelier, about 1763/66. 

It has a mark on it which appears to read “F. Auvier.” 
I am confident that this study of Joseph’s work at Tournai 
and a careful comparison with previous works at Chelsea, 
such as we have attempted to place before you, although 
necessarily limited by the extent of this article, will lead 
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UNMARKED CHELSEA RED ANCHOR VASE showing the face of 


to the inevitable conclusion that there was a very real 
connection between the two factories, and I hope that 
many readers may be sufficiently interested to continue 
with their own research by comparing examples from 
both. 

There are many other names appearing on both 
registers, such as Jean Lefebre and the two Gaurons. 

For Joseph the following epitaph appears: ‘“‘Mal- 
heureusement mourut 8°™¢ Juillet, 1771—Directeur de 
L’Academie de Tournai,”’ and in his will dated July 4th, 
1771, he bequeaths all his worldly goods to his daughter 
Amelie, a minor, with his cousin Pierre Joseph as her 
guardian, and his friend Monsieur Creteux as her 
trustee. 

This Pierre Joseph was the son of Pierre Duvivier 
and Marie Lefebre, and was born in 1723. He was 
working at Tournai at the time of his cousin’s demise. 
It is perhaps interesting to note the indication of a distinct 
family caligraphy in a comparison of the signatures of 
Joseph and Fidellé here reproduced (Fig. IX). 


(Concluded) 





HOW TO APPRECIATE ART 


V. COLOUR 


principal personnage in a picture; but the effect of 

light, in whatever form, must be imparted to the wall, 
the panel, the canvas or any other painting-ground with 
colours, that is to say, with pigments. One can give the 
effect of light with only one single pigment, according to 
the colour of the painting-ground. If that ground be 
white the skilful arrangement of even slightly darker lines, 
or washed spaces, can produce the effect of light. The 
same is true conversely of a single lighter pigment, 
applied to darker background. Such uses of pigments 
may suggest form and light effectively; they do not 
suggest colour. Nevertheless, an artist who knows what 
he is about can so manipulate this single pigment that 
the effect produced by variations of lines is one of colour 
rather than of light and shade. This has been done with 
success, especially by modern wood-engravers, who have 
so varied the textures, that is to say, surface variations, of 
the design that the black and white print suggests a 
variety of colours and not merely light and shade. 
If these textures make an in itself agreeable pattern 
their black and white spaces are the simplest example 
of the distinction between colours and colour. The 
variety of pigments used by early painters was due to 
a desire to record the effect of different local colours. 
A very simple form of such differentiation was practised 
by the Ancient Egyptians, who commonly represented 
the figure of a man with a brown pigment and a black 
outline, that of a woman with a yellow pigment and a 
red outline. Thus there could be no mistake, even at a 
distance, of what was intended ; and as Egyptian painting 
was a form of visual speech its main aim and quality is 
clarity of meaning at the cost of visual exactness. Even, 
however, when greater accuracy in the representation of 
local colours may have been the aim, the primitive painter 
had not a free choice of colours. For one thing he had 
to rely on such pigments as were obtainable in his 
neighbourhood, and this was often of the simplest nature ; 
chalk for white, lampblack or burnt bone for black ; and 
the two ochres for red and yellow. In the Christian era, 
as before then elsewhere, even amongst savages, colours 
assumed a symbolic and ritual significance and the artist 
was under contract to use not merely certain colours for 
certain subjects, for example, blue for the Madonna’s 
cloak, but a defined pigment, in the cited case ultra- 
marine. He was also constrained to paint his colours 
on a background of real gold leaf; the underlying idea 
being that only the best and most expensive materials 
were good enough for the houses of God. 

Despite these two limitations imposed upon the 
artist from external necessity, he nevertheless succeeded 
in producing not only qualitatively good colours, i.e., 
pigments, but also good colour in the zsthetic sense. Nor 
is this so very difficult to understand. The limitation of 
the palette has often, since, been established as a pictorial 
virtue, and the irrelevant associations of rarity and costli- 
ness happily coincided with esthetic effectiveness. The 
gold of the background, reflecting as it does light in vary- 


L: the previous chapter we had discussed light as the 
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ing degrees, adds richness of effect to the sense of wealth, 
whilst ultramarine was justly in demand because of its 
exquisite blueness. 

Nevertheless good colour might be in this case, and no 
doubt often was, accidental. For what one must regard 
as deliberate choice one must go to the Sienese painters 
of the XIVth century and the Russian Ikon painters of 
the XVIth century. The charm of this Sienese school, 
which combined graceful movement with its sense of line 
and the beauty of colour, made the late Sir Charles 
Holmes describe it as ‘a sort of zsthetic lotus-land— 
a charming backwater in the arts which leads nowhere.” 
Incidentally this ‘‘ which leads nowhere” points to a 
characteristic attitude towards art which we here wish 
especially to combat. It is not the business of art to lead 
anywhere. All that matters is that the work of art should 
rejoice the heart of man in the everlasting here and now. 
The work of art does not progress; it leads nowhere. 
It is. What has gone before and what comes thereafter 
is no criterion. If it has not the ever-present splendour 
of being it has only the interest of its history, and that is 
not zsthetical. 

The Russian Ikon, like the Sienese, a child of 
Byzantium, is also a dweller in such a lotus land. It also 
“leads nowhere”; but is it therefore less attractive ? 
The charm of the Ikon is its colour, or, to make this claim 
a little more precise, the arrangement and relations of its 
colour spaces. It means to us that almost alone ; for to 
the persons it represents or to the stories that it tells we 
are almost completely indifferent. Its ‘‘ pattern’ is to 
us its “‘ here and now ”’ and, we believe, will be its ‘* here 
and now ” to all who come after us, whatever it may have 
been to those for whom it was originally created. 

In all the instances we have so far mentioned, it is 
colours used as colour—as in a Persian rug—and not 
colours used to precisify local colours or to give the 
objects the relief of light and shade and so to make them 
seem more real, that appeals to us. 

The search for realism, that is to say, for accuracy in the 
rendering of local colour, for truth, in the sense of making 
the two-dimensional plane seem to have three dimensions, 
is not an esthetical quest. Once this quest, however, is 
established as the artist’s legitimate preoccupation, it must 
be duly respected ; and that adds to his esthetic diffi- 
culties. His freedom in the matter of arranging his 
colour-pattern is now hampered because he may no 
longer use the zsthetical and abstract qualities of gold 
as a background. He must substitute for this metal 
colours which will suggest depth, i.e., three-dimensional 
space. Furthermore, the colours necessary in order to 
suggest the third dimension are now also in competition 
and possibly in conflict with the colour orchestration, or 
what is simply called colour. 

Having set his foot on the path of realism, in his 
quest for depth of space and solidity of form, he loses the 
careless rapture of pure esthetic delight and acquires, in 
part at least, the cold logic of a man of science. 

How greatly this pursuit of realism interfered with the 
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Fig. I. THE BATTLE’ OF SAINT EGIDIO 


simple pleasures of design and colour pattern may be 
realized when one compares European art with that of 
the East: Persian illumination, Chinese painting, or even 
the Japanese woodcuts for which the Japanese connoisseur 
had once only contempt because their subject matter was 
concerned only with the common, everyday world. 

In all these various arts, light and shade do not exist, 
and aerial perspective, in so far as it exists, is as much 
an exsthetic convention as its reverse linear perspective. 
The artist, therefore, had a much freer hand and could 
concentrate on contour, rhythm and arrangement of 
colour shapes in which often the “‘ empty” spaces of 
the background play a significant part. 

These Eastern arts are in truth a lotus land, which 
exists only in a transcendental world of abstraction, 
though it must be conceded that to the Oriental it cannot 
have seemed so. We know, for instance, that at any 
rate the Chinese artist often refrained from adding eyes 
to his fantastic dragons lest they took wing and escaped 
from their two-dimensional prison. At all events Chinese 
standards do not accord with ours, being entirely bounded 
by calligraphic conventions. 

For the European artist there was, from the dawn 
of the Renaissance onward, and until the last three or 
four decades, one aim that dominated all other qualities : he 
must strive for the trompe l'oeil. He must learn to deceive 
the eye and to please it by his science. Science, in par- 
ticular geometry and mathematics, seems for the early 
Renaissance artist to have had an emotional appeal, 
which made him explore perspective and human pro- 
portions scientifically rather than esthetically. We have 
an admirable example of this in Paolo Uccello’s (Fig. I) 
“ Battle of St. Egidio.’’ It appeals at the first glance to 
the eye as a flat decorative design, excellent in colour 
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and like a tapestry in purpose. Further examination 
proves that the artist had other aims in mind. In the 
foreground is the prostrate figure of a fallen warrior, in 
strange foreshortening. It shows the painter’s anxious 
and not very successful struggle with the problems of 
perspective, and therefore a desire to give the two- 
dimensional surface a sense of depth. Uccello, we know, 
was one of the fanatics of the new science of perspective. 

Unlike the Chinese artist whose main task was to 
emulate his predecessors of the far distant past, the 
European artist, from and through the Renaissance, was 
made an explorer and an experimenter in verisimilitude. 
He burst the fetters of the past tradition and slowly 
established a new one. As a tradesman he learnt his 
trade from his master, and handed on the tricks of the 
trade to his apprentices, together with sound advice 
for the regulation of his conduct. Just to give one 
example of the curious intermixture of ethical, medical, 
and technical rules, we may print here a translation of 
Cennino Cennini’s, a XVth century Florentine’s, advice 
on : 

“How you should regulate your manner of 
living so as to preserve decorum, and keep your 
hand in proper condition ; and what company you 
should frequent, and how you should select and 
draw a figure in relief.” 


He advises the artist strongly against “ frequenting too 
much the company of ladies ” because this might have 
the result of making “‘ your hand so unsteady that it 
will tremble and flutter more than leaves shaken by the 
wind,””! 


1**The Book of the 
Herringham. 


Art of Cennino Cennini.” 
(George Allen.) 


rranslated by Christiana J 








Fig. II. SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 


Borghese Gallery, Rome 


Notice Uccello stressing the drawing in relief. Leo- 
nardo, however, in his treatise on painting, sums up this 
primary aim, and unconsciously indicates the weakness 
in the European quest for truth to nature with its 
concomitant neglect of good colour. 

In his paragraph 178: WHAT Is A PAINTER’S FIRST 
AIM AND OsjectT, he declares : 


“ The first object of a painter is to make a simple 
flat surface appear like a relievo, and some of its 
parts detached from the ground ; he who excels all 
others in that part of the art deserves the greatest 
praise. This perfection of the art depends on the 
correct distribution of lights and shades, called 
chiaroscuro. If the painter, then, avoids shadows, 
he may be said to avoid the glory of the art and to 
render his work despicable to real connoisseurs for 
the sake of acquiring the esteem of vulgar and 
ignorant admirers of fine colours who never have 
any knowledge of relievo.’”* 


In parentheses we would draw attention to the fact 
that there was once a curious psychological objection to 
“shadows.” When Nicholas Hilliard, the famous 
miniaturist, was commanded by Queen Elizabeth to 
draw her portrait she made him do it out of doors lest 
the indoor shadows should detract from her majesty. 

Leonardo’s contempt for fine colours, typical of much 
Renaissance painting, is really a reflection on his own 
inability to distinguish between fine colours and good 
colour; not only his writings, but what is left of his 
paintings seem to confirm this. Good colour was never 
the Florentine school’s strong point. 

Perhaps the difference between colours and colour 
is most strikingly illustrated when one compares early 
Irish illumination, say, the “ Book of Kells,’’ dating from 
the Early Middle Ages,* with illumination as it developed 


‘A Treatise on Painting,’’ by Leonardo da Vinci. Translated by John Francis 
Rigaud George Bell & Sons.) 
‘We believe the question of its actual date is not yet settled, authorities 
favouring either the VIIIth or the IXth to Xth centuries. 
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in Europe some five or six hundred years later, in, 
say, the equally famous “ Trés Riches Heures”’ of the Duc 
de Berry by the brothers Limbourg, dating from the end of 
the XIVth century. The former is abstract illumination 
restrained in colour and of the utmost refinement in 
abstract design ; the latter is enchanting realism, executed 
with meticulous detail and expressed in local colours of 
dazzling brilliance. Here, fine colours at their best ; there, } 
good colour simply. 

In order to distinguish Leonardo’s chiaroscuro from 
good colour one should compare his “ Virgin of the 
Rocks ”’ with Titian’s “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ’’—or, in 
fact, with Titian’s paintings in general. From Titian 
one should go to Veronese, because of the contrast 
between the two. One will not find such blues, such reds, 
such crimsons in Veronese, who subdued his colour to 
a key of silver grey. Titian was the more masculine, 
Veronese the more feminine, colourist. The Venetian 
school in general—which had in St. Mark’s and its 
mosaics examples of colour—understood it much better 
than the Florentines, with their more scientific and 
intellectual approach to art, or, in fact, than any other 
Italian school. 

It is not, therefore, a pure accident that one of the 
greatest colourists, though not a Venetian, nor even an 
Italian, should owe his peculiar achievement to a com- 
bination of circumstances in which both Italy in general, 
Venice in particular, and his own origins played their 
parts. This was El Greco. We had seen that Leonardo 
stressed chiaroscuro or the giving of relief as the “ first 
object ” of the painter ; that involved in its way a con- 
sideration of “‘ the first person,” i.e., light. We had also 
seen thai the Venetians stressed colour more than light 
and shade, and El Greco was influenced by Tintoretto, 
a Venetian and a pupil of Titian. He himself, however, 
was a Cretan, and therefore not a stranger to the Byzan- 
tine, i.e., non-realistic conception of art, with its reliance 
on colour. El Greco was a contemporary of the revolu- 
tionary Caravaggio, who had also worked in Venice. 
From Caravaggio he seems to have gained his manner 
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Fig. III. 
From Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry, Chantilly Museum 
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of forceful lighting. He thus developed his remarkable 
style, in which colour and light seem to proclaim the 
transcendental qualities which belong to his flame-like, 
spiritual figures and his tempestuous landscapes. El 
Greco’s art, in fact, is on a plane altogether different from 
the Italian. It has in common with the Spanish school, 
to which he is reckoned now to belong, only that ecstasy 
which the Spaniards of the counter-Reformation expressed 
with such lugubrious heaviness. 

Velazquez, unlike his Spanish contemporaries— 
excepting Murillo—had nothing of this fervour. He 
was a realist who, like later the Frenchman Chardin, 
found poetry in the diffused light of his studio or the 
interiors of the Spanish palaces. Whilst no one can tell 
where the source of light is imagined to be in El Greco’s 
painting, there is never any doubt about this in Velaz- 
quez’s pictures. In his later period we notice not only 
an atmospheric quality in his light, but, in addition, a 
subtlety of tone relations which enables him to juxtapose 
near colours such as pink and a dark red—not crimson— 
without disturbing our sense of colour harmony. This 
atmospheric light seems to bathe his colours in a silvery 
tone, often now obscured by the darkened varnish. 

This brings us to another problem of colour. 

A hundred and thirty years ago or so it was held by 
connoisseurs that “‘a good picture, like a good fiddle, 
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should be brown,” a dictum attributed to Sir George 
Beaumont, the great connoisseur and himself an artist. 
A hundred years before that, however, a still more famous 
Englishman, Addison, wrote an essay called ‘‘ A Dream 
of Painters,” in which he discourses touchingly upon an 
“ancient workman ”’ busy in a gallery of pictures who 
unremittingly ‘‘ wears off every little disagreeable gloss,” 
at the same time “‘ adding such a beautiful brown to the 
shades and mellowness to the colours that he made every 
picture appear more perfect than when it came fresh 
from the master’s pencil.’”’ This “‘ ancient workman ”’ is 
Time, and his attentions have confused the minds of 
many critics. 

The “‘ beautiful brown ’’ and mellowness, which must 
not be confused with Velazquez’s silvery tone, has a 
unifying effect ; it makes—up to a point—a harmony of 
any picture, however garish. If this unifying effect is 
due to time only it is obviously accidental in nature, for 
there must come a period when age, with its accumulation 
of dirt, must make the picture itself invisible. Never- 
theless, accidents can be productive of great beauty. 
Such is the case, for example, with the green corrosion 
of ancient bronze which produces its much prized patina, 
and likewise with the decomposition of long buried 
ancient glass vessels which gives them an iridescence 
that surpasses that of the rainbow itself. It is also true 
that ‘“‘ accidents’’ of time can be, and have been, 
artificially induced. Japanese colour printers, for instance, 
exposed their much prized colour woodcuts to the sun 
in order to mellow the colours, and the Old Masters of 
the Renaissance did the same with their oil paintings 
before giving them their final coat of varnish. That is 
legitimate art ; it is a toning process which, in fact, the 
varnish itself also helps. This “tone,” incidentally, 
seems to have been known and prized by the connoisseurs of 
ancient Rome asa “‘ diluted blackness ”’ (tenue atramentum). 

It is to be feared that the “ ancient workman’s”’ 
seductive labours misled even such genuine artists as 
Whistler, and account for his preference of the low tone in 
which his pictures were painted. It certainly helped the 
“harmony,” a favourite term of his for the catalogue des- 
cription of his works, but it is also causing many of his 
paintings already to have reached a “ brown ”’ that is 
hardly distinguishable from a blackness far from mellow. 

The truth about Whistler’s colour is that this artist’s 
poetic sense was torn between two loves: the love of pattern 
and the love of diffused light. The love of “ pattern ”’ 
came to him after he had discovered it in Japanese colour 
prints, to which the Goncourt brothers in the middle of 
the last century had opened the artists’ eyes. The love 
of light in the sense of Velazquez’s atmospheric tone had 
come to him from that source. Between the two there is 
the difference of dimensions, the second and the third. 
His ‘‘ Battersea Bridge ’’ and his “‘ Little Miss Alexander,” 
for example, show the conflicting “loves” clearly. Both 
aim at one and the same time at flat surface pattern and 
atmospheric depth, and do not quite achieve either. 

Going back to the XVIIth century we find that 
Rembrandt’s passion for chiaroscuro and the poetry of 
concentrated light swallowed much of his rare sense of 
colour, which can only be fully realized in the places 
which surround his high lights, though the shadows 
are suffused with it. 

(Continued on page 88) 


























Fig. I COVERED GOBLET, 173} in.: an exceptional 
example of the “‘experimental lead”’ period, lightly crizzled. 
Engraved with the ‘“‘ Royal Charles ’’ and on reverse the 
Arms of Charles II. The bowl is “ nipt diamond waies ”’ 
at base, the stem with twin quatrefoil knops. The 
decorative engraving is largely composed of the oak 
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A S the centuries have passed, nation after nation 


with interests and colonies over-seas has contended 

with Britain for command of the seas. In turn, 
Spaniard, Frenchman, Dutchman, and German has 
threatened that command, only to fail disastrously in the 
end. Of them all, the Dutch came closest to victory, 
and indeed could and did once claim temporary 
supremacy. 

Among the Powers, England and Holland were pre- 
eminently seafaring nations as a matter of necessity, and 
so it is the sea histories of these two countries which are 
to be found engraved on glass. We must take it as a 
compliment that the Dutch, often enough our antagonists, 
so frequently used our glass for their records. 

Clearly these were made in and imported from 
Newcastle, and the finest of them compare favourably 
with the best classical glasses that Venice ever produced. 
The compliment was returned in some measure by our 
employment of their artists. The records are naturally 
mainly of the XVIIIth century, but there are some 
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Fig. II. A CENTENARY RUMMER commemorating the 
‘Capture of Gibralter (sic) by the British Fleet in 1704.” 
The Rock is seen on the righthand side 
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earlier ones. This commzmoration of events on glasses 
goes so far back in the world’s history that many once 
existent records are now lost to us. Can one doubt, for 
instance, that the defeat of the Spanish Armada was 
commemorated ? Verzelini was still making glasses and 
de Lysle had already been in England for three years. 
What a find for a collector such a glass would be ! 
Hartshorne figures a noble glass of the roemer type 
with a wheel-engraved representation of the city of 
Hamburg. This includes quayside warehouses and 
sailing vessels. It must date from about the middle of 
the XVIIth century and is the earliest glass recording 
shipping I have noted. The earliest English glass known 
engraved with a ship, and perhaps the earliest glass of 
any kind engraved with a warship, is a large XVIIth 
century goblet of 1681 commemorating the restoration of 
Charles II (Fig. I). It carries on one side the Arms of 
that monarch, on the other the vessel which brought him 
back, the Naseby, rechristened en route The Royal 
Charles. More or less contemporary must be (some of) 
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Fig. III. THE BOWL OF A NEWCASTLE-MADE GOBLET showing the mono- 
gram of the Dutch East India Company surrounded by the Arms of its various depots 


the round-bodied Dutch bottles of dark glass painted 
with the effigies of Van Tromp and de Ruyter. 

The capture of Gibraltar in 1704 is recorded, but 
only on centenary glasses (Fig. II). Any contemporary 
ones have perished. 

The. Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, ushered in a long period 
of relative calm, full advantage of which was taken to 
develop trade and to establish colonies. The Dutch 
East India Company, itself recorded on a Newcastle 
glass (Fig. III), had been founded as early as 1602. Its 
interests had extended from the Cape to Japan, but it 
was unable either to exclude competition or to agree on 
spheres of interest, and the pressure of other European 
Powers was beginning to tell. The Dutch were rightly 
proud of their trade and industry, and particularly of 
the East Indian trade, so they have left to us numerous 
glasses, and some superbly engraved ones, depicting 
their trade, with its vessels, wharves, and sometimes its 
foreign scenery (as imagined by the artist) whence they 
drew their wealth (Fig. IV). In the case of the “ linen 
industry " glasses, the whole story of the flax from 
sowing to shipping is portrayed in detail, not excepting, 
of course, the proud owner seated in his office with his 
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money-bags at hand. Such glasses are more anonymous 
now than they may formerly have been, and as an ad- 
vertising proposition seem to differ little from more 
modern practice. 

A very few glasses exist that commemorate their 
whaling industry (Fig. V). A specimen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum shows icebergs as well as whales, 
and the inscription locates this fishery in the Davis Strait. 
That brings us close enough to America to mention a 
Dutch-style goblet of mid-century date, engraved with a 
ship and (in English script) “‘Success to the St. Andrew 
of New York. Capt. Robert Donaldson” (Fig. VI). 
Information about this ship is, as yet, not forthcoming, 
but the engraving is almost certainly American and the 
glass may well be American too. 

Britain, less advanced than the Dutch in the art of 
engraving, can show far fewer glasses of the same kind. 
Her eyes were turned westwards towards the Americas 
rather than eastwards, but everywhere in a jealous rivalry 
with France. Conflicting ambitions of such a kind were 
more than likely to engender wars even if there had been 
no other causes of contention, and there was indeed no 
lack of other causes. It was with the war of the Austrian 
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Fig. IV. THE BOWL OF A NEWCASTLE GLASS with 


facetted stem. The engraving is by Jacob Sang, and 
represents one of the Dutch foreign stations 


Succession (1739-48) that unofficial hostilities were 
replaced by open warfare, and there was little cessation 
for some sixty years. This, the second half of the XVIIIth 
century, is the period par excellence when Britain put 
out her greatest naval effort, and it is the period when 
the fullest array of naval glasses is to be found. At one 
time, it seemed that every nation able to fight was taking 
part in the struggle against us. Our defence, equally 
with our attack, lay upon the oceans, and the pride and 
confidence the nation felt in the Royal Navy is illustrated 
in a series of glasses, usually engraved tumblers, with one 
or more ships of war and the legend “* Success to the 
British Navy ” (Fig. VII). Some are particularly dated, 
but when the year only is given no special reference to 
any naval occasion is intended. A great naval victory 
was always recorded in detail. 

These Fleet glasses were undoubtedly an echo of the 
Dutch “ Salus Patria(e) "’ glasses, which simply figured 
a man-of-war, accompanied by that legend. They are 
well engraved, and some show the Dutch tricoloured 
flag distinctly (Fig. VIII). The glasses themselves may 
be of Newcastle make and are eminently more graceful 
than the bucket bowl goblets and tumblers we ourselves 
employed. It is difficult to avoid a suspicion that these 
“Salus Patria ”’ glasses may have been similarly made 
here. Dutch admiration for its navy seems to have 
extended to its Admiralty ; England has been ungracious 
enough not to follow suit. 

It is largely forgotten now how greatly we were 
accustomed to call upon our private shipping to reinforce 
the King’s ships. In the XVIth to XVIIIth centuries the 
Navy either hired ships, a practice it has revived to-day, 
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or authorized private men-of-war, a practice renounced 
since 1856. At first little distinction was drawn, but by 
the XVIIIth century there was a difference between 
merchantmen (which carried cargo), and privateers. 
Such merchantmen were authorized by the issue of 
Letters of Marque to attack the sovereign’s enemies if 
occasion offered—and somehow it frequently did. The 
privateers carried no cargo and relied on their prizes to 
defray the charges incurred. It was apparently profitable 
for the owners, and at the worst not so monotonous for 
the crew as many voyages of those times were. 

The records of English privateers appear on glass 
during the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) and with one 
possible exception all those which I have noted were 
Bristol ships, which is a little surprising. Devonshire 
was not formerly so unassuming. 

The glasses have almost invariably a bucket bowl 
with an opaque twist in the stem consisting of a pair of 
spiral gauzes (serpents). It is a fair assumption that 
such glasses were locally made and that similar types of 
twists such as the three spiral gauze, four spiral gauze, 
and spiral gauze plus spiral threads, all came from 
Bristol glass houses too. The bucket bowl gave the 
easiest possible surface to engrave upon, and indeed there 
is nothing to distinguish one frigate glass from another 
except the inscription. 

The earliest of these vessels so recorded is the Tyger, 
which had a curiously impartial career, and one which 
will stand for all the rest. Of 560 tons, she was built by 
the French. During the war of the Austrian Succession 
she was taken by H.M.S. Falkland. By June she 
was in service commanded by Capt. James Seix. In 
October she took the Nuestra Senora Vegonia, a Spanish 
privateer credited with the capture of no fewer than 
120 British vessels. The next year, 1748, was quite 
as successful, with captures including the Santa Theresa, 
thought to be worth some £40,000, in those days no mean 
sum. The Tyger was rebuilt in 1749, while the hitherto 
fortunate Seix was lost at sea in 1750. On the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War, Tyger was again commissioned 
and the glass which records her was made. There is a 
Declaration dated June 7, 1756, by Capt. Peter Griffin. 
In August the French ships Nestor and Conte de Noailles 
were captured. A further Declaration was made on 
July 5, 1757, this time by Capt. John Neilson. In the 
following February Tyger took a 12-gun French privateer, 
but was soon after herself captured by the French 
man-of-war Rose, after a two-hour engagement. She was 
taken into Malta. She reappeared on January 30, 
1762, now under the command of de Fabry, who sus- 
tained a three-hour action with H.M.S. Danae. But her 
career was ending. On April 4, 1762, she was taken 
by the King George privateer and the following February 
was put up for sale. Surely nothing but the Treaty of 
Paris which supervened could have put an end to the 
adventures of this much-captured privateer. 

Of the other notable privateers recorded on glass the 
best known is probably the Eagle frigate, commanded 
by Capt. John Knill. She was a ship of 250 tons, 24 
guns and 340 men. She took—or retook—four ships in 
1757, including the Providence of 650 tons, but does not 
afterwards seem to have been either successful or lucky, 
for she went ashore in Kingroad in February, 1760, and 
little more is heard of her. (To be concluded) 
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Fig. VI. A GOBLET of the mid-XVIIIth Century, of soda 
glass, attributed to an American glass house, by the hand of a 


Fig. V. A TYPICAL NEWCASTLE GOBLET 
Engraved with a square-rigged two- 


with superb Dutch engraving commemorating the 


whaling industry. Below the vessel three figures are Dutch immigrant. 
standing on a dead whale. The reverse shows small masted sailing vessel and inscribed ‘‘ Success to the St. 
Andrew of New York. Capt. Robert Donaldson ” 


boats and the harpooning of another whale 





Fig. VII. A ‘FLEET’ TUMBLER, which also com- Fig. VIII. THE DUTCH equivalent of the ENGLISH 
memorates the victory of Camperdown. On reverse is “‘ FLEET ” GLASS, engraved on a glass of Newcastle 
engraved a representation of the Navy and the legend origin. Mid-XVIIIth Century 
“Success to the British Navy ” 
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SIR JEFFERY 
AMHERST 
Engraved by 
JaMes WATSON 
after SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS’ 
painting 





SOME MILITARY FIGURES 
IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS pazri 


with war and all that it means for us: for England, 

Britain, the Empire, the world. It is only right, 
therefore, that APOLLO should devote some space to the 
service of Mars. 

In this article we are dealing with the subject of 
military portraits of the Napoleonic era, partly because it 
has received less attention than the portraiture of our 
Naval heroes ; partly because the Napoleonic wars, like 
this “‘ strange war” of ours, were also due to the am- 
bitions of one man; and partly because the interesting 
prints of the period will commend themselves to many 


Ns: one, in these days, can help being preoccupied 
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of our readers, who may find inspiration in and use for 
them at home, and in other places behind the line. 

In making our selection from Captain T. H. Parker’s 
fine collection, we were in the first instance, we frankly 
state, guided by the picturesqueness of the prints, which 
stands in such contrast to the photographic portraits of 
our age. We have, however, found it necessary to include 
one or two others because of the importance of the 
** sitter.” 

A study of the biographies of the various personages 
revealed another and rather unexpected point of interest. 
Each one of these military commanders, however much 
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SOME MILITARY FIGURES IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS—PART I 


COLONEL TOWNSHEND 
Engraved by J. McARpDELL after THos. HuDSON’s painting 


the superficial data—the progress from an Ensigncy to 
a Generalship—may resemble each other, differs from 
the others in outlook, each~ constituting a distinct 
type. 

We begin, chronologically, with Sir Jeffery Amherst, 
K.B. (1717-1797), ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Troops in England,” best remembered to-day as the 
conqueror of Canada. The illustration, from a mezzotint 
by James Watson after Sir Joshua Reynolds, shows the 
Field-Marshal as a knight in armour, clearly the last of 
a bygone age. His High Command in Canada was dis- 
tinguished in many respects, but it seems that he outlived 
his glory since—according to the ‘* Dictionary of National 
Biography,” which we here, as in the other lives, follow— 
he was not a good Commander-in-Chief, allowed abuses 
to grow up in the Army and clung to his high office too 
long. Though he lived into the early Napoleonic period, 
he figures here as the symbol of a dead epoch. 

By contrast, our next choice may be described 
as one of the pioneers of the modern Army. Our 
illustration, froma mezzotint by James McArdell after a 
painting by T. Hudson, shows ‘‘ Colonel Townshend,” or 
to give him his full title, ‘George Townshend, Fourth 
Viscount, First Marquess ’’ (1724-1807), holding his “‘ Bill 
intituled, an Act for the better order of the Military 
Forces’’ in his hand. Though he likewise belongs 
essentially to the pre-Napoleonic era and had fought at 
Culloden, he survived the turn of the century, dying, a 
Field-Marshal, two years after Trafalgar. ‘‘ Town- 
shend ” was what we would call a “ character ’’ and was 
in fact an able caricaturist, a gift of doubtful value, since 
he thereby incurred the resentment of the Duke of 
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SIR DAVID BAIRD 
Engraved by T. HopcettTs after Sir HENRY RAEBURN’S painting 


Cumberland. When in Canada, and before he had 
succeeded to the command of the troops after General 
Wolfe’s death, he once wrote home to his wife : “‘ General 
Wolfe’s health is very bad. His generalship, in my poor 
opinion, is not a bit better.” He got himself further 
disliked by “‘ parading his laurels and claiming more 
than his share in the victory.”” In 1796 he was appointed 
Governor of Jersey, made Field-Marshal and High 
Steward of Tamworth ; but “ his life, after quitting the 
Island, was uneventful.” 

He is said to have been a very handsome man. 
Reynolds painted a full-length portrait of him which 
was engraved in mezzotint by C. Turner and R. Jose. 

We now come to one of the heroes of the Napoleonic 
wars, though his adventures began before that epoch, 
and in India. They are of such heroic nature that we 
cannot pass them over. This commander is Sir David 
Baird (1757-1829). Our illustration is from the splendid 
portrait by Raeburn engraved in mezzotint by T. 
Hodgetts. 

Baird was the fifth son of William Baird of Newbyth. 
In 1772 he obtained an Ensigncy in the 2nd Regiment, 
which he joined at Gibraltar in 1773. Returning to 
England in 1776, promoted Lieutenant in 1778, and 
“being then nearly 21 and of great height and fine 
military bearing,’’ he was selected by Lord MacLeod to 
be Captain of the Grenadier Company of the 73rd, 
afterwards famous as the 71st Highland Light Infantry. 
In 1779 he embarked with his regiment for India, where 
he arrived in 1780, at the time when Hyder Ali and his 
son, Tippoo Sahib, were besieging Arcot. The British 
forces, under Lord MacLeod and Colonel Baillie, were 
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cut to pieces. Baird was severely wounded and left for 
dead on the battlefield. He nevertheless managed to 
reach the French camp, where he was well treated ; but 
the French were obliged to surrender him to their ally. 
Then began a martyrdom which lasted for three years 
and eight months, for Hyder Ali treated him and his 
fellow prisoners with barbaric cruelty, though he was 
weak and nearly dead. Nevertheless it is characteristic 
of the man that he mentions that in three successive years 
he and his companions “ drank the King’s health gaily on 
the Fourth of June.”” Eventually released, he joined his 
regiment in 1784, was duly promoted major and in 1790 
purchased a Lieut.-Colonelcy in his regiment. Through 
the dilatoriness of his agent, however, he was not gazetted 
till after Moore, Cavan and Ludlow, “ which on two 
occasions lost him the Command-in-Chief of the Army.” 
From 1791-1799 he served in India, successfully stormed 
Seringapatam, was relieved by Wellesley, who appointed 
him Governor. It was not, however, until 1801 that 
Baird entered the Napoleonic scene. In that year he was 
ordered to join the English Army in the Mediterranean, 
under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt, in order to cap- 
ture the French Army, which had been left there by 
Napoleon. Baird reached Corseir on the Red Sea in 
June 1801 and from there began his memorable march 
across the desert to the Nile, accomplishing this feat 
under appalling difficulties : it was the height of summer, 
the country was unknown, and the commissariat had 
broken down. Thanks to his intrepidity and the ingenuity 
of Auchmuty, his Adjutant-General, all obstacles were 
overcome. The Army reached the Nile in safety. Baird 
joined General Hutchinson, who had succeeded Aber- 
crombie. Cairo surrendered. Baird was appointed 
second-in-command in Egypt. His march across the 
desert had made a deep impression on the English people. 
Baird became a popular hero, though “ his actual rewards 
were not great.” He had a dispute with Lord Cavan. 
The next few years of his life-story do not make good 
reading, in spite of his appointment to the most important 
command in the Mahrattan War and his defeat of General 
Janssens, the Dutch General at the Cape, in 1806. There 
he was persuaded by the Commodore of the Station to 
lend a brigade for a “ filibustering expedition ” against 
Spanish South America, which ended in utter failure. 
Baird was made the scapegoat and ordered home. 

Appointed in 1807 to the command of the first 
division in the expedition against Denmark under Lord 
Cathcart, Baird, during the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
was wounded in two places. The year after, in September 
1808, he sailed from Cork with 10,000 men to reinforce 
Moore’s army, reaching Corunna on October 22nd, and, 
advancing towards Moore, Astorga on November 1gth. 
Thereafter occurred that series of misinformation and 
misdirection culminating in the terrible retreat on 
Corunna. Arrived there the armies hoped to embark 
for England, but “ the ships were not there.”” A pitched 
battle became inevitable ; Baird, who was to command 
the right wing, was hardly in the field when a cannon 
ball broke his left arm. He was carried to a transport 
where he heard the news of Moore’s death, and the safe 
embarkation of the troops. 

On his return home he was made a K.B. and received 
a baronetcy the following year. Corunna was the last 
of his battles; as he could not serve in the Peninsula 
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SIR JOHN MOORE 
Engraved by C. TURNER after J. J. HALLS’ sketch 


under Lord Wellington, his junior, he never again 
commanded an army in the field. 

We now come, in chronological order, to Sir John 
Moore (1761-1809), by four years Sir David Baird’s 
junior, but next to Wellington the most famous General 
in the Peninsular War, who, as we have just seen, fell 
at Corunna. Of Sir John Moore, Napoleon said : ‘‘ His 
talents and firmness alone saved the British Army from 
destruction ; he was a brave soldier, an excellent officer, 
and a man of talent. He made a few mistakes which were 
probably inseparable from the difficulties with which he 
was surrounded and caused perhaps by his information 
having misled him.’’ To him, therefore, we must devote 
a little more space. 

Born in 1761, educated in part on the Continent, 
having obtained an Ensigncy in the 51st in 1776, he 
enters the Napoleonic scene as a Lieut.-Colonel in 
his old 51st Regiment, which he re-formed on new and 
liberal lines. As an example of his methods, we may 
note the fact that the day before he embarked at Cork, 
in 1792, for Gibraltar, he did not confine his men in 
barracks. They were simply told to be present and sober 
in the morning. As a result of this confidence shown in 
them, most of the men returned to quarters at 9 p.m., 
and every man was present when parading for embark- 
ation the next morning. In 1793 Moore was engaged in 
the attack on Martello Bay and commanded the troops 
that stormed the Formelli Heights. He took a prominent 
part in the Siege of Calvi, in 1794, where he received his 
first wound, from a fragment of shell. Here, however, 
he had some trouble with the first sea officer on shore, 
Nelson, who thought himself slighted ; and Moore had 
to quit within forty-eight hours. 

From 1795 to 1798 he was in the West Indies under 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. Back in Ireland in the last- 
named year he marched on Wexford, defeating 7,000 
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LT.-COL. ERSKINE 
Engraved by G. Dawe after Str HENRY RAEBURN’S painting 


rebels under Father Roche. In 1799 he commanded a 
brigade in the force proceeding to the Helder, and formed 
the advance when Abercrombie defeated the French and 
Dutch. On that occasion Moore was wounded in the 
right hand. In the Battle of Egmont-op-Zee, when his 
brigade, fighting for hours among the sand dunes, lost 
44 officers and 600 men, Moore was shot in the thigh, 
recovered in the field and was again wounded, severely, 
in the face. 

In 1800, Moore, under Abercrombie, was in the 
Mediterranean Command, and went to Malta with the 
troops for Egypt. In 1801 he was sent to Jaffa to report 
on the state of the Turkish Army and, as commander of 
reserves, was the first to land in Aboukir. When Aber- 
crombie fell at Alexandria and Moore’s troops bore the 
brunt of the fight, Moore was again severely wounded ; 
but recovered sufficiently to resume command and to 
escort the French Army to the coast. In 1803 he was 
appointed to a brigade at Shorncliffe. 

At Lord Abercrombie’s instigation, Moore had worked 
out regulations and economic reforms calculated to 
provide a corps of light infantry similar to the French 
voltigeurs. With his brigade at Shorncliffe remodelled 
for this purpose, Moore laid the foundations of the 
famous Peninsular Light Division. 

Created K.B. in 1804, and becoming Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1805, Moore was ordered to Sicily in the following 
year, after General Henry Edward Foxe’s illness, in full 
command. In 1807 he was sent to Gibraltar. In 1808, 
after what he called “a wild goose chase’’ in Sweden to 
assist King Gustavus IV, Moore was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Lisbon, and this appointment marked 
the beginning of the Corunna disaster. 

Lord Castlereagh had promised Moore an army of 
not less than 35,000 men in order to assist the Spanish 
Government in Northern Spain, and 15,000 men were 
to be sent to join him by way of Corunna. He had the 
choice of transporting his troops by sea to Corunna or 
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fixing a meeting at the frontiers of Leon and Galicia. 
He chose the land route. Faced with administrative 
difficulties of every kind, he had forebodings of the dis- 
aster which befell him. We have already seen that Napoleon 
exonerated him. His end came on January 13th, 1809, 
when the troops were already embarking under fire from 
the enemy. A grapeshot struck him from his horse, 
shattering his left shoulder. Before he died he learnt 
that the French were beaten and in full retreat. In his 
last moments of consciousness, he expressed the hope 
that England would consider that he had done his duty ; 
that his country would do him justice. This was the end 
of a great soldier and a gentleman in truth. 

“Everything about him,” said Bunbury, “was real, 
solid and unbending. He was penetrating and reflective. 
His manner was singularly agreeable to those whom he 
liked ; but to those he did not esteem his bearing was 
severe. In the Peninsular epoch and long after, to have 
been ‘one of Moore’s men’ carried with it a prestige quite 
sui generis.” In person, Moore is described as “ tall 
and graceful” and his features, “even when worn with 
service”, eminently handsome. We have not had an 
opportunity of seeing the portrait of him by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, nor any of the “ often and badly engraved ”’ 
prints after it. Our illustration from a mezzotint by 
C. Turner after a sketch painted by J. J. Halls hardly 
does him justice, we imagine. 

A very different type of soldier was Lieut.-Colonel 
Erskine, more correctly Sir William Erskine, Bt. (1769- 
1813). He joined the 15th Light Dragoons as Ensign 
in 1786 but first saw service in the Duke of York’s cam- 
paigns in Flanders, and was one of the officers who 
saved Emperor Leopold by the charge of the 11th Light 
Dragoons at Villers en Couche, in May, 1793. In 1794 
he was Lieut.-Colonel in his regiment. On his return 
to England in 1796 he was elected to Parliament as 
M.P. for Fife. On active service again in 1808 he had 
command of a brigade of cavalry in Lord Wellington’s 
army in the Peninsula. Believing him to be an officer 
of real ability, Wellington gave him a temporary command 
of the Light Division. “A more unfortunate mistake 
could not have been made,”’ we are told. Erskine, who 
was brave, but reckless, nearly ruined the Light Division 
on more than one occasion. He was nevertheless retained 
in command, first of the cavalry attached to the southern 
force under Sir Rowland Hill; then, in 1811, as Lieut.- 
General in Spain and Portugal, and again, as commander 
of Hill’s Cavalry in 1812, in his advance on Madrid after 
the victory of Salamanca. 

Erskine’s mental instability developed into insanity 
so obvious that he was ordered to leave the Army. On 
May 14th, 1813, he threw himself from a window in 
Lisbon and was killed on the spot. 

Erskine’s life story is that of a brave soldier but an 
ill-fated man. Dawe’s mezzotint from a painting by 
“Mr. Raeburn” renders Sir Henry Raeburn’s bold 
brushing convincingly. 


(To be concluded) 


The illustrations of this article are taken from 
prints in the possession of The Parker Gallery, 
2, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 








YORKSHIRE LANDSCAPE 


By BassETT WILSON 


NOTES FROM PARIS 


ALEXANDER WATT 


BY 

N last month’s Notes from Paris I expressed hope 
[= the Exhibition of the School of Fontainebleau, 

which Monsieur Wildenstein had organized at his 
gallery, would be followed up by other exhibitions in 
the French capital. As yet only two other shows have 
taken place. At the Galerie des Beaux-Arts, Suzanne 
Tourte exhibits fifty canvases and, at the Galerie 
Mouradian-Vallotton, the only really active gallery on 
the left bank, Bassett Wilson is showing some of his 
recent work. 

Suzanne Tourte’s exhibition is entitled “‘ Poland 
1938.” Her paintings are of topical interest for they 
express very well the colour and atmosphere of the 
martyred country. She has caught the life and spirit of 
the Polish peasants and has translated it with simplicity 
and force. Although her work varies, it imparts a dis- 
tinctly personal viewpoint. Several of her landscapes 
recall the compositions of Van Gogh, yet they do not 
hint too strongly of his influence. ‘“* Les jeunes filles, 
Lowicz "’ (which has been acquired by the State) evokes 
his brilliant chromatic qualities ; “‘ Les petites filles aux 
oies "’ his broadly treated peasant subjects; and “ La 
charrue abandonnée”’ his powerful draughtsmanship, 
but with less of Vincent’s torment of line. 

The pleasing designs and soft harmonies of Suzanne 
Tourte’s pictures are in contrast to the architectural 
layouts and striking colour juxtapositions of Bassett 
Wilson’s canvases. 

Bassett Wilson is a prominent member of the colony 
of Anglo-American artists in Paris. He has achieved 
notable success with the numerous exhibitions he has 
held in New York, Paris and London. At the end of 
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the last war he returned to London to take up law and, 
at the same time, to engage an active interest in the trend 
of the modern movements in art, a subject that had 
fascinated him since his early Cambridge days and which, 
at that period, seemed to him to be the only thing to have 
any life in it. So he once again reverted to water-colour 
drawing in his spare time. Between 1920 and 1925 he 
held three shows of these (at the Beaux-Arts and Walker’s 
Galleries) which attracted sufficient attention to justify 
his decision to renounce his occupation as a solicitor and 
become a professional artist. An exhibition of works by 
the leading Impressionist painters, shown in London 
shortly after the war, particularly impressed him. 
Cézanne and Van Gogh inspired him to translate his 
own visions on to canvas. His hesitating enthusiasm 
changed to an instant urge to paint. So he left London 
for Paris. That was in 1929. He has been living and 
working there ever since. 

As an artist in quest of inspiration Bassett Wilson 
has travelled widely. Spain has greatly attracted him. 
Up till the outbreak of the Civil War he went there 
nearly every year. The colour and precision of the 
landscape inspired him to execute innumerable paintings 
and water-colours. A fervent student of architecture— 
especially of Baroque—he here found his ideal subject. 
So he quickly adapted a particular style of his own. The 
more he travelled and the more he studied the various 
styles of architecture, the more marked, architecturally, 
his compositions became. The division of spaces, com- 
bination of shapes, striking but harmonious juxta- 
position of colours were the outstanding features of his 
paintings. The art of painting for Bassett Wilson was 
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a serious consideration for original combinations of 
form and colour. He adopted the method of tone rather 
than the method of line. In his search after depth and 
plastic cohesion—tone being so readily expressive of 
spiritual values—he developed tonal relations at the 
expense of linear outline. He then had to admit that he 
really never liked the work of the early Impressionists. 
Their carefully studied manner of analysing, dividing 
and composing involved colour harmonies did not con- 
form with his straightforward and directly applied 
architectural conceptions. His admiration was for the 
Primitives, especially those he saw in Sienna, in 1933. 
But it was the Russian Ikons that impressed him most 
of all, those he saw when he travelled to Russia some 
three years ago. Their simplicity of statement and their 
pure, brilliant colouring had a definite appeal for him. 
The stylised faces, the astonishingly able use of form 
and unadulterated colour, recalling the work of Cimabue 
and the Primitives he admired so much, comprehended 
a quality that he himself had long wished to express. 

On his return to Paris, Bassett Wilson took to work- 
ing in collage. The reason for this was his desire to 
obtain these same effects of pure colour. Instead of 
applying colour on canvas with the brush, he stuck 
shapes of different coloured paper on to boards. The 
method was a quick one, for he could thus instantly 
conceive the necessary tonalities for the formation of a 
harmonious composition. So, for a period, he gave up 
oil painting to experiment with this medium in his 
search after significant colour. With fifteen or twenty 
different shapes of varying hues of blue, for instance, he 
would rapidly work out the subtle harmonies necessary 
for his canvas. When completed he would then execute 
the painting from the collage. Striking, complete pro- 
ducts in themselves, they would not suffice, however, 
to form a collection for exhibition. As intended, they 
are merely preliminary layouts for compositions in oils. 
The result of these experiments proved very useful. He 
was led to employ certain colours that he had never 
thought to use or had never dared to use. As a result 
his oil colour became more plastic, and his paintings now 
have a brilliant, virile chromatic quality. This, in fact, 
has been the very aim of his present work. 

Colour, as Bassett Wilson would explain it, is the 
main excuse for painting. Formerly, it was matters of 
form that had primarily preoccupied him. But, through 
experimenting with these collages, he was brought to 
realize that one cannot separate form from colour: a 
truism confirmed by Cézanne, who stated that “when 
colour has its richness, form has its plenitude.’”” Colour 
thus defines form, being so arranged in its relative 
intensities that it creates the illusion of three-dimensional 
form. Matisse, to take the example of a modern master 
much admired by Bassett Wilson, takes colours in their 
purest intensity and builds up a pattern in contrasts of 
relative intensity and relative area. Broadly speaking, 
this is what he himself has succeeded in doing by 
experimenting with collage. There is no doubt that it 
has greatly aided him in his painting. It is interesting, 
for example, to compare his finished painting, entitled 
“ Paris,”” with the linear formal and chromatic qualities 
worked out in the preliminary drawing and collage 
sketches. 

Bassett Wilson has succeeded in evolving a particular 
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GOTHIC COMPOSITION 


By Bassett WILSON 


stylization of his own ; delicately treated architectural 
themes, monumental subjects inspired by the great 
Gothic and Baroque buildings. For the most part 
they take the shape of medieval spires and buttresses, 
or fantasies of design bordering on the Rococo. Either 
this, or involved Ikonesque compositions, or the most 
simple motifs, like his painting of the garden chairs, 
most pleasing in its honest unpretentiousness. 

Among other paintings on view at the Mouradian- 
Vallotton Gallery, mention should be made of a large and 
important canvas by Toulouse-Lautrec, “‘ La parodie 
du Bois Sacré ”’; a very fine interior by Vuillard and a 
charming little Utrillo landscape of the Montmagny 
period. Visitors should not fail to examine a beautiful 
little statuette by Maillol, the greatest of contemporary 
French sculptors. This is a sketch for the imposing 
figure of “‘ L’Action enchainée,” the monument erected 
to the memory of Auguste Blanqui. 





Fig. I. 





ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPET produced in J. M. Pontremoli’s workshop to commemorate 


Their Majesty’s visit to the United States of America, May, 1939 


ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPETS 


OME of the most beautiful works of art being pro- 
S duced despite the war, English needlework carpets, 

are worked in Mr. Pontremoli’s workrooms at 11, 
Spring Street, Paddington, London. These carpets have a 
very large sale in England, and particularly in the United 
States of America, among a large number of people, 
who find the blending of the colours and the designs 
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of the carpets and rugs, work in most harmoniously 
with any period furniture. The carpets are considered 
by many people to lend themselves to the tout ensemble 
better even than antique floor coverings, one of the 
improvements being the elimination of heavy and too 
striking colours found in antiques. Fine examples of 
these needlework carpets are shown every month with 
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Fig. III. 


ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPET of Queen Anne design, produced in J. M. Pontremoli’s workshop, Spring 


Street, Paddington 
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Fig. II: ENGLISH NEEDLEWORK CARPET, about 27 ft. 
by 15 ft., now in course of completion in J. M. Pontremoli’s 
workshop, Spring Street, Paddington 


antique examples in this monthly magazine. We are able 
to illustrate three wonderful carpets that have been 
worked in Mr. Pontremoli’s studios, and they might 
certainly be called most exceptional. The first was 
worked in commemoration of the visit of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen to America in May last. The centre 
panel depicts the Mayflower, that took the Pilgrim Fathers, 
first settlers in U.S.A., in 1620, the Repulse, which was 
withdrawn at the last moment, and the Empress of 
Australia, which carried Their Majesties to the other side ; 
the side panels, the lion of Great Britain, representing 
John Bull, and the eagle of the United States, representing 
Uncle Sam ; the borders depicting the following emblems 
of the British Empire : rose—England, thistle—Scotland, 
leek—Wales, maple leaf—Canada, wattle—Australia, 
sugar plum—South Africa, and the lotus for the Indian 
Empire. The second is a wonderful hunting carpet of 


great charm, unique in design and in its colours ; this is 
not quite finished, but will be completed in a few months’ 
time ; it includes all the pictures one associates with a 
full day’s hunting, and the size is about twenty-seven by 
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fifteen feet. Then, last but not least, is the third, of 
Queen Anne design, actually thirty-eight feet seven 
inches by fourteen feet ten inches, the largest carpet of 
its kind ever made. The ground is beige with téte de 
négre border, and the centre in soft shades of blue, green, 
gold, rose, and brown. 


COLOUR PLATE ON FRONT COVER 


The figures illustrated in colours on the cover of this 
number are XVIIIth century Staffordshire, of a Dutch 
boy and girl by Ralph Wood, in running translucent 
colour glaze, 6} in. high. They belong to Mr. J. R. 
Cookson, the well-known dealer and collector of Kendal, 
Westmorland. 


The exhibition of “ British Shipping and Naval 
Engagements ’’ from 1650 to 1850 at the LEGER GALLERIES 
is being continued until the end of March. This interest- 
ing exhibition has been arranged at a very appropriate 
time and should attract all interested in marine art and 
naval history. It is one of the best collections of pictures 
of its kind that has been on exhibition for a very long time. 
Artists included are Nicholas Pocock, Peter Monamy, 
Charles Brooking, Dominic Serres, Thomas Luny, etc. 
Among the most outstanding of the pictures are ‘‘ The 
Battle of Camperdown’ by J. W. Carmichael; The 
Search for Sir John Franklin, showing the Fox under 
the command of Sir Leopold McClintock, by J. Hamer ; 
the Royal George in Leith Roads with H.M. George IV 
on board and the steamship packet James Watt for 
contrast, by W. J. Huggins ; New London Bridge, painted 
by the architect Richard Essex in 1831 ; and a panorama 
view of Portsmouth Harbour showing ten grim prison 
hulks in the foreground, painted by a French prisoner 
who was confined in one for fourteen years. 


ORIENTAL CERAMIC SOCIETY 


The twenty-sixth meeting of the members of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society was held on Wednesday, 
February 7th, at Lancaster House, St. James’s, the 
Vice-President, Mr. O. C. Raphael, in the chair. 

Mr. W. B. Honey, Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Museum, read a 
paper on Chinese Glass, tracing its history from the Han 
period to the XVIIIth century. Many of the earliest 
glass objects made in China were shaped in glass material 
brought from the Roman West, a proceeding which Mr. 
Honey compared with the Roman practice of splitting 
and re-weaving the imported Chinese silks, for which 
Pliny vouches. He claimed that blown glass was not 
made in China to any considerable extent until 1680, 
when the Emperor K’ang Hsi set up a glass-manufactory 
with the help of the Jesuits. The famous bowl from the 
Wilfred Buckley collection, often thought to be much 
older, was, he believed, made at this establishment. The 
Chinese had never cared for the zsthetic qualities of 
blown glass and had always regarded glass as a material 
for lapidary treatment. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BACKGROUND OF ART. By D. Tatsor Rice, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 172 pp. 
and 16 plates. (London: Nelson.) as. 

This admirable little book is one of a series of “ dis- 
cussion ” books, and it may be said at once that it is a 
worthy member of the series to which it belongs, for it 
not only stimulates thought, but provokes argument and 
discussion from beginning to end. This is exactly what 
one may presume to be the intention of the learned 
author. After a couple of preliminary chapters on the 
scope of art studies and the appreciation of art, Professor 
Rice deals in turn with the continuity of art; the com- 
parative method in the study of art, and therein of the 
methods and conclusion of the Austrian Dr. Strzygowski ; 
art and race; art and geography ; art and history; art 
and education. If one may hazard a guess, it is perhaps 
the last two sections which will appeal most to the 
author himself and to the majority of his readers. He 
makes out a good case for the literary side of art being 
a fit subject for a degree examination; whilst with 
regard to general history he suggests that it would be 
well for historians not to confine themselves to the study 
of documents, but to pay some attention to the evidence 
afforded by art. In support of his argument he refers 
to Herzfeld’s “‘ Iran” as a specimen of what may be 
done by an archzologist ; and even better known, we 
may add, is the wonderful reconstruction on Etruscan 
life from the objects found in tombs and the paintings 
on their walls. But perhaps it would be best for the 
present, at any rate, to leave the political historian, the 
archeologist, and the historian of art each to his own 
work till more has been accomplished in the several 
fields of research. 


SINCE FIFTY—MEN AND MEMORIES, 1922-1938. Recol- 
lections of WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. (Faber and Faber, Ltd.) 
21s. net. 


Not many men can have lived a fuller intellectual life 
among their contemporaries than Sir William Rothen- 
stein, who seems to have come in contact with more 
people worth knowing than the rest of us. This third 
volume of his ‘‘ Memories ”’ bears this out, and it leaves 
somehow the impression on one’s mind that it is the best ; 
full not only of the interesting personalities he has known 
but of his own ripe judgment. Rothenstein’s outstanding 
quality is perhaps the one he praises in André Gide : 
mental alertness and a curiosity about life and letters. 
One therefore thinks of his men and memories in relation 
to the future rather than the present, and one concludes 
that posterity will find no better indication of the persons 
and things that mattered intellectually during the period 
the author covers than these volumes. A man of thought 
(he himself quotes Sir Charles Holmes as saying: “‘ You 
aim to put too much into each canvas”’), he seems freer 
in his intercourse with persons than with pigments and 
his pen is more fluent than his paint brush. Take only 
this one short little “‘ pen picture ” out of dozens; you 
will find it under “ Paris revisited.” 

“‘ From the rue de l'Université, on the other side of the 


river, I could walk into the rue du Bac and see again, in 
recollection, Whistler’s little Empire house, with its apple- 


green door, its dining-room full of old silver and Long 
Eliza’s, Whistler himself delicately holding a copper plate, 
tending it with his needle while he talked.” 
It is also full of wise observations; here is one: 
“The vulgar spirit that designed bad Victorian stucco 
buildings is to-day designing bad concrete ones.” 
and another. 


“A work may have meaning and weight at one time, 
indeed the time may be long subsequent to its production, 
which may be lost at another.” 

One quotes these things because the importance of 
this author is apt to be overshadowed by the brilliance 
of the famous men and women whom he presents to the 
reader, sometimes, when he prints their letters, so to 
speak in ipsissima persona. Among them are Robert 
Bridges, W. B. Yeats, Rabindranath Tagore, A. E. 
Housman, George Moore, Maurice Baring, Lord Willing- 
don, Ramsay MacDonald. The last named appears 
to have been a much more likeable person than one has 
been led to believe. And there is “ T.E.”” both as 
Lawrence and as Shaw with the tragic last “ I no longer 
have the mind or the wish to do anything at all.” There 
is also the other Shaw, who makes a fairly frequent 
appearance “‘and G.B.S. is not to be met with by 
everyone ” as he himself is recorded to have said, in the 
chapter “‘ Shaw as Traveller.” 

In conclusion ; with Shaw’s example in one’s mind 
one may wish of Rothenstein’s “ Since Fifty” vivant 
sequentes. 


PAOLO UCCELLO. ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO. 
DOMENICO VENEZIANO. With 224 plates. Collezione 
“Valori Plastici.’”” (Milan: Published by Ulrico Hoepli.) 
Lire 50. 


We are told here by the author that “ the three names 
which I place upon the book are those of three masters 
who stand out in the world of art’’; and he adds that 
“‘ this union of three names (trinomio) has its reason, and 
may be found in profound links of style ”"—and their 
affinities, more than their differences of temperament, 
penetrate the spiritual atmosphere of these three artists, 
and co-ordinate them in the movement of which they form 
such an essential part. It may, indeed, seem an alarming 
task to bring them all together in some hundred pages of 
text; but that excellent critic, Mario Salmi, has really 
achieved this, and the rich series of plates help his task— 
and are worthy of the traditions of the Casa Hoepli of 
Milan. 

It would be impossible here to follow him in any 
detail, to trace that fascinating master, Uccello, through 
his scenes of the “ Deluge” and his Florence and 
London “‘Battle-pieces”, or the vigorous del Castagno in 
his full-length figures—‘‘ Pippo Spano,” “ Farinata,” 
the ‘Queen Tomiri,” all reproduced here—of the 
Convent of Sant’ Apollonia at Florence ; or, yet again, 
his delightful contemporary, Domenico Veneziano, 
where the influence of Venice is, as Salmi tells us, shared 
to a lesser extent by Uccello, in his freshness of colour 
and fine drawing in the reposeful “‘ Virgin” in Mr. 
Berenson’s collection, in the “‘ Santa Lucia” of the 
Uffizi, and the delightful nudes—** Judgment of Paris ”’ 
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(continued from page 86) 
and ‘“ Actaeon’’-—at London and Frankfurt. The 
intellectuality of Uccello, the passionate strength of 
Andrea, the serene outlook of Domenico all come 
together here. S. B. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS OF MATISSE. With a 
critical survey by JEAN Cassou, Assistant Curator of the 
Musée du Luxembourg. (Soho Gallery, London.) 6s. net. 
One can have nothing but praise for this first volume 

of ‘“‘ Contemporary French Painters,” which is devoted 

to Matisse. Apart from a critical survey by a curator of 
the Musée du Luxembourg, well worth reading in itself, 
and decorated by Matisse drawings, the book contains 

24 admirable reproductions in colour. No one looking 

through this volume could surely be so blind as to remain 

indifferent to Matisse’s aim and achievement. Truth to tell, 
both the reproductions of line drawings in conjunction 
with the text, and the very much reduced reproductions 
of the pictures, help to clarify this artist’s work. One 
is less worried by the lack of detail finish which character- 
izes the paintings and thus better able to take in the 
design as a whole. It is a design dependent both on 
colour orchestration and on contour-rhythm of unusual 
beauty and variety and entirely personal in invention. 
Considering the quality of the whole production its 
price is ridiculously cheap. H. F. 


ART CRITICISM FROM A LABORATORY. By ALLA 
BurrouGus. (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd 
21s. net. 


This is a book of great interest, especially to dealer: 
gallery-directors and experts responsible for the attribu 
tions of the paintings they deal in or with. It attempts 
scientific, that is to say strictly objective, analysis « 
pictures, or what the publishers will call “ laboratory a 
criticism,” of which the author is one of the pioneer 
Mr. Burroughs tells the reader about the various mean 
microchemistry, X-ray, ultra-violet, infra-red photograph 
and so on, and then gives most interesting accounts c¢ ° 
actual results reached from the analysis of a large numbe 
of “‘ Old Masters.” 

Many of his conclusions will no doubt be sa‘ 
disappointments to those who have found themselves 
admiring as characteristic masterpieces works of doubtft | 
authenticity. 

The author’s thesis is that pleasure in art “‘ depends 
primarily on intelligence.” One may doubt this, in 
spite of his exposition, but his book nevertheless 
remains indispensable to those who wish to obtain an 
insight into the kind of information that science can 
yield by objective analyses as practised at present. A 
large number of photographs support his interesting 
expositions, amounting at times to exposures. 


HOW TO APPRECIATE ART  v. coLour 


(Continued from page 73) 


The most brilliant colourist who came out of Rem- 
brandt’s school was Jan Vermeer van Delft. In his 
paintings—or, one should say, in his best and 
unquestionably authentic pictures—the subjects (with 
only very few exceptions, they are all concerned 
with young women standing or sitting in sunlit 
rooms), though always pleasing, are insignificant. What 
makes them works of art of the highest order is the 
splendour of his colour designs. Vermeer is one of the few 
painters who have planned pictures with a blue dominant, 
sometimes even to the exclusion of red. On the other 
hand, one of his finest paintings, the ‘“‘ Woman with a 
Red Hat,” now in America, is, on the contrary, a 
“symphony in red,”” of amazing power. The pleasure 
one gets out of a fine Vermeer (they do not always 
deserve to be called fine, possibly because they are not 
by him) is almost entirely due to design, colour, and 
quality of pigment. Though full of light, they are also 
full of colour. 

Rubens, his older and Flemish contemporary, has 
also the reputation of a colourist, but cannot compare 
with the Dutchman in this respect. A stupendous 
technician with a robust masculine love of feminine 
flesh Rubens was carried away by the flamboyant 
convolutions and involutions of the Baroque, and so it 
is movement and mass and the drama of lighting rather 
than colour, which determine his colours. As a painter of 
feminine carnation he was great, but not as great as 
Renoir two hundred years later in France. His land- 
scapes, however, perhaps because verdure compelled it, 
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have more of that quality which we call colour. 

Watteau, a compatriot and follower of his in the 
following century, begins that feminine reaction against 
the Baroque which we call Rococo. Therefore, although 
his art was inspired by Rubens’s warmth and is decorative 
in intention, it is on a small scale, and the feminine ele- 
ment in it stresses the allurement of feminine falderals 
rather than that of feminine flesh; and since at that 
period the male costumes vie with those of the fair sex, 
Watteau is able to lead the spectator into another “lotus 
land ”’ of pastoral fancy and elegant fashion. Watteau, 
however was an admirable colourist ; he knew better 
than Rubens how to give colours that tranquillity which 
is the essence of poetic painting. His pictures express 
in subject and colour, a mood that was to prevail until 
the world he may almost be said to have created was 
drowned in the blood bath of the Revolution; a sad 
ending to the lotus-eaters’ Cytherea. Watteau’s colour, 
it should be noted was supported, like Rubens’s, on a 
frame of perhaps more elegant but equally amazing 
draughtsmanship. 


Chardin, almost his contemporary, who, however, long 
survived him, belongs to the painters of the Velazquez 
category. His inspiration was light rather than colour. 
Like Velazquez, he learnt to create good colour by a 
technique of his own which, in some respects, anticipates 
the colour-light theories of the XIXth-century im- 
pressionists. 


(To te continued) 
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